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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In order to begin shaping a research agenda for rural education, the National Institute on the 
Education of At-Risk Students convened a meeting of experts, in November of 1996, to discuss 
issues related to at-risk students in rural schools. Participants suggested that poverty in rural 
America, as in inner cities, plays a large role in putting rural students at risk of educational failure. 
Yet, little knowledge is available on how the combination of rural location and poverty affect the 
educational outcomes of rural students. Participants suggested that the highest priority for the 
Institute should be to map the extent to which research has investigated rural issues, and to identify 
areas for future research. 

In response, this document reviews the research on rural education and at-risk students in 
order to determine what the literature reveals about the combined influence of “poverty” and 
“community type” (in this case rural communities) on placing students at risk. The review 
specifically attempts to answer the following questions: 

• Are students in poor, rural areas at a greater, equal, or lesser risk of failure than students 
in poor, urban areas? In effect, does location “matter” in student outcomes, or is poverty 
the main determining factor? 

• What are the characteristics of poor, rural communities and their students? 

• In what ways do the characteristics of rural schools benefit their students, and in what 
ways do they place students at risk? 

To this end, we first compare the outcomes for students in poor, rural schools with those for students 
in poor, urban schools, in order to determine whether poverty alone affects student outcomes, or 
whether location also plays a role. Next, we examine the ways in which rural location and poverty 
may put students at risk of educational failure. 

Our review reveals that the information on poor, rural students, communities, and schools is 
sketchy and not comparable across studies. Despite the difficulties of this incomparability, we draw 
some preliminary conclusions about students in poor, rural schools: 

• Academic achievement of students in poor, rural schools is better than that of students in 
poor, urban schools, but it remains quite low. 

• Overall, the magnitude of the problem of low academic achievement is smaller in poor, 
rural areas than it is in poor, urban areas, as a smaller proportion of rural students are 
poor and attend schools with other poor students. 

• Rural communities are quite diverse, and their economic, social, and demographic 
characteristics vary across the country. 

• The overall distribution of rural student characteristics indicates that, in general, they are 
different from students in urban schools — rural students tend to be white, live in two- 
parent families, and are seen as presenting fewer problems in schools — and, therefore, 
the strategies for dealing with this population may need to reflect such differences. 
However, minorities do comprise a large proportion of the rural poor, and, therefore, the 
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profile of many poor, rural students, especially in some persistent-poverty areas, is likely 
to be similar to that of many in poor, urban areas. 

• Rural students attend smaller schools that are connected to the community, but they seem 
not to have the same breadth of curriculum offerings as their urban counterparts. 

Based on the substance and nature of our findings, we also outline five main research 
recommendations for the Institute: 

• Compare the achievement of poor, rural students with that of poor, urban students to 
better determine the extent and unique ways, if any, in which these students, in 
particular, are at risk of educational failure. 

• Investigate the characteristics of poor, rural schools and districts to better understand the 
system-level factors affecting student outcomes. 

• Develop a taxonomy of rural areas and their education systems that recognizes the 
ethnic, social, and economic diversity in rural areas. 

• Review state, district, and school-based initiatives to improve rural education in order to 
gain insights into the educational problems and issues faced, and the methods used to 
solve those problems. 

• Conduct focused, systemic case studies of poor, rural schools and districts and compare 
them to poor, urban school districts, as well as to wealthier rural schools and districts, in 
order to assess the commonalties and differences between these settings. 



INTRODUCTION 



To begin shaping a research agenda for rural education, the U.S. Department of 
Education’s National Institute on the Education of At-Risk Students convened a meeting of 
experts, in November of 1996, to discuss issues related to at-risk students in rural schools. Of 
highest concern to the participants was that poverty in rural America, as in the country’s inner 
cities, is putting a large number of students at risk of educational failure. The participants 
suggested that systemic factors such as geographic isolation and the imposition of an urban 
model of schooling in rural areas may play a large role in putting students at risk, and may add 
to the problem of poverty. 

The resounding consensus among meeting participants was that, despite indications of 
less-than-desirable student outcomes in poor, rural communities, little comprehensive research 
currently exists examining why students in rural schools are not performing as well as their 
suburban counterparts, and what solutions may prove most beneficial. Participants suggested 
that the highest priority for the Institute should be to map the extent to which research has 
investigated such issues in rural education, and to identify areas in which more research is 
warranted. (Appendix A presents a list of meeting participants.) 

In response, this document reviews relevant research on rural education to determine 
what the literature reveals about the influence of “poverty” and “community type” (in this case 
rural communities) on placing students at risk. This review specifically attempts to answer the 
following key questions: 

• Are students in poor, rural areas at a greater, equal, or lesser risk of failure than 
students in poor, urban areas? In effect, does “location” matter, or is poverty the 
main determining factor in low student outcomes? 

• What are the unique characteristics of poor, rural communities and their students? 

• In what ways do the characteristics of rural schools benefit their students, and in 
what ways do they place students at risk? 

Background and Rationale for Key Questions 

The National Institute on the Education of At-Risk Students “.. .supports a range of 
research and development activities designed to improve the education of students at risk of 
educational failure because of limited English proficiency, poverty, race, geographic location, 
or economic disadvantage” (National Institute on the Education of At-Risk Students, 1997). 
The inclusion of poverty in the Institute’s list of risk factors recognizes the influence of 
individual and family as well as school and community poverty in placing students at risk. 
Viewed from a systemic perspective, however, the combined inclusion of poverty and 
geographic location highlights a body of research focusing upon the effects of community and 
school characteristics on placing students at risk. This research shows that student outcomes 
can often be explained by differences in the composition of neighborhoods, with poor 
neighborhoods negatively affecting student outcomes (reviewed in Lippman et al., 1996). 
Research also reveals that, on average, students enrolled in high-poverty schools' tend to 

1 Schools with a high concentration of poor students. 
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perform at significantly lower levels than do students enrolled in low-poverty schools (Abt 
Associates, 1993). 

One major strand of this body of research in the past few years has investigated the 
influence of poverty in urban areas (e.g., Bartelt, 1996; Wang et al., 1996; Wang & Kovach, 
1996). However, a small but growing strand of research has focused on the effects of poverty 
in rural areas in putting students at risk of educational failure (e.g., Stem, 1994; General 
Accounting Office, 1994; DeYoung, 1992; Sherman, 1992). This research suggests that, 
although the focus on urban students is well-deserved, the plight of students in poor, rural 
areas is equally onerous and deserving of attention. 

These strands of research collectively demonstrate that poverty plays a vital role in 
both urban and rural areas in placing students at risk of educational failure, but much of the 
research leaves unclear whether poverty alone is the implicating factor, or whether type of 
location (rural or urban) also makes a difference. In addition to poverty, other community 
characteristics may be important in determining a student’s opportunity to learn, and, 
therefore, to attain high levels of academic achievement. 

Sources of Information 



The information in this paper comes from a number of different sources. Statistics on 
demographics and on student outcomes are from the publications of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census and the National Center for Education Statistics. We also relied heavily upon Urban 
Schools: The Challenge of Location and Poverty (Lippman et al., 1996), as that report contains 
relevant comparisons between students in poor, rural schools and students in poor, urban 
schools. These comparisons illuminate differences due to geographic location, while taking 
area poverty into account. We have attempted to report current information and data, 
although, in some cases, the data are as much as nine years old. 

We identified research articles on rural education through searches of the ERIC 
database, generally limiting ourselves to works published within the past few years. (Journals 
included in the database and covered by our search are listed in Appendix B.) Where possible, 
we have relied on extant reviews to provide background on particular rural education issues. 

As the number of comprehensive reviews is minimal, we also have relied on individual works. 
A few comprehensive research pieces from the literature on at-risk students and on factors 
affecting student opportunities to leam helped to frame the issues in the paper and to identify 
the direction of future research. 

Overview of the Paper 



In the first section of this paper we outline the methodological issues in rural research 
literature that affect answering the key questions. In the second section, we provide a brief 
context of rural education. In the next three sections, we provide answers, to the degree 
possible, to the key questions posed in this paper. In the final section, we summarize our 
findings, describe their implications for future research, and provide suggestions for future 
research. 
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Methodological Considerations 



Assessing comprehensively the impact of poverty and rural location on student 
outcomes presents several major challenges, including: 

• incomparable or inadequate definitions of “rural,” 

• varying conceptualizations of the term “at-risk,” 

• inadequate or missing comparisons or controls on relevant variables (e.g., levels of 
poverty), and 

• philosophical orientation in rural literature. 

Definitions of “Rural” 



The four most frequently utilized definitions of geographic location (i.e., urban, rural, 
suburban, etc.) are from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Economic Research Service (ERS), and the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Research studies vary in which of the 
definitions they employ, often rendering difficult the comparability of results across studies. 
(Detailed definitions from these agencies are presented in Appendix C.) 

The Census Bureau definition is based upon size and density of the population in an 
area. If an area has a population of less than 2,500 people, it is defined as rural. The OMB 
definition builds upon the Census definition, and designates entire counties as “metro” or 
“nonmetro.” If a county does not have a city with 50,000 or more inhabitants, or an urbanized 
area with at least 100,000 inhabitants (75,000 in New England), the county is designated 
“nonmetro.” 

The ERS, on the other hand, uses rural-urban continuum codes to distinguish among 
metro counties, nonmetro counties adjacent to metro areas, and nonmetro counties not adjacent 
to metro areas. Even nonmetro counties not adjacent to metro areas, however, can have urban 
or rural populations. The NCES-developed code is similarly divided into seven categories, 
ranging from “large city” to “rural.” A “large city” is a central city of a Metropolitan 
Statistical Area with a population greater than or equal to 250,000. A “rural” area is any 
incorporated place, Census-designated place, or non-place territory designated as rural by the 
Census Bureau. 



While these different definitions overlap, each has its own implications in terms of the 
size, distribution, and characteristics of populations thought of as “rural.” For example, 
because the Census Bureau uses a narrower definition of urban and rural (one not based upon 
county borders), it classifies 97 percent of total land area as rural; the OMB, on the other hand, 
uses a broader definition and designates entire counties as metro or nonmetro, and classifies 
about 84 percent of the land as non-metropolitan (General Accounting Office, 1993). 

However, many counties designated “metro” can have substantial portions of rural areas just 
beyond city limits (Larsen, 1993). 



In the education research literature, similar problems exist. For example, tabulations in 
the Schools and Staffing Survey (1993-94) classify as “rural/small town” communities with a 
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population of less than 2,500 and defined as rural by the Census Bureau, or a small town, not 
within an SMSA, with a population less than 25,000, but greater than 2,500 and defined as 
urban by the Census Bureau. In using the Schools and Staffing 1987-88 data, the Urban 
Schools study (Lippman et al., 1996) classifies as “rural” schools located in a rural or farming 
community, a small city or town of fewer than 50,000 people that is not a suburb of a larger 
city, or part of an Indian reservation. Information on a place classified as “rural” in the Urban 
Schools report would not necessarily be comparable to that of a place designated “rural/small 
town” in Schools and Staffing in the United States: A Statistical Profile, 1993-94. 

Not only have researchers not used a common quantitative definition of rural, many 
also have criticized existing definitions for being based solely upon population density or size, 
and not upon other characteristics that are quintessentially “rural” (e.g., Hodgkinson, 1994). 
Hodgkinson asserts, for example, that an area in southern New Hampshire, with magazine 
editorial offices and software development firms, may actually comprise an urban area in a 
low-density setting, and a comparison between it and the Mississippi Delta would be 
disingenuous. This criticism suggests that the type of employment available in the area is 
important to consider in classifying an area as urban, suburban, or rural. Others suggest that 
the degree of isolation from an urbanized area also is important in determining how “rural” a 
place is. 

Definitions of “At Risk” 



Research studies employ various definitions of “at-risk,” sometimes without defining 
the term in relation to a specific factor or outcome. The National Institute on the Education of 
At-Risk Students defines “at risk” in relation to educational failure or low academic 
achievement. Several researchers have similarly conceptualized the term, and have considered 
students at risk of such immediate events as failing a course, dropping out of school, or not 
taking challenging courses (e.g., Thompkins & Deloney, 1994; DeYoung et al., 1989). 
However, others have focused on students at risk of unemployment, or simply lack of success 
in later life (e.g., Hepburn & White, 1990). More problematic are studies that identify students 
at risk of not performing well against some standard or criteria not clearly articulated in the 
study itself — a practice that has gained considerable criticism (e.g., Wehlage et al., 1989). 

Inadequate or Missing Controls and Comparisons 

The research on rural education often does not include adequate control variables, 
making it difficult to determine whether a particular phenomenon is truly “rural,” or whether it 
is merely observed in a rural setting and could be associated with other conditions 2 (Coladarci, 
in Proceedings of the Rural Education Issues Meeting , 1996). Studies often incorporate 
incomplete models that fail to take into account confounding variables, such as family 
socioeconomic status and levels of education. Thus, results that may be explained by other 
variables are attributed to rural location, instead. For example, one group of researchers 
recently reexamined the differences in student aspirations between rural and non-rural 
students, and found that approximately half of the difference could be attributed to the lower 
socioeconomic status of rural families, and not solely to rural location (Haller & Virkler, 

1993). 



2 This criticism, however, is not unique to research on rural education. 



In addition to a lack of control variables, studies often do not include comparison 
groups, making it difficult to determine whether the results apply only to a rural area, or 
whether the results are true for other locations as well. 

Philosophical Orientation in Rural Research 

One portion of the literature on rural education explicitly or implicitly espouses the 
view that a strong connection to the community and sense of place are values to be preserved 
in rural areas. It suggests that what is at risk is not the individual student, but the community 
as a whole. Thus, a large part of the literature on rural education is based upon the belief that 
rural areas should be preserved, and that keeping rural communities intact must be a goal of 
education. In this regard, what is often presumed to be putting students at risk of failure is a 
bureaucratized school system (that is unresponsive to local values and needs) and a trend 
toward urbanization, both of which ultimately deplete the community of its residents, either by 
the more well-educated leaving for larger cities, or by students leaving to attend college and to 
work in urbanized areas. Rapid growth in industry also is implicated in robbing the rural area 
of its sense of community. 



Context of Rural Education 



Rural students and their schools comprise a significant component of the American 
education system. In 1993-94, of the approximately 83,621 public elementary and secondary 
schools: 

• Twenty-six percent (21,840) were located in rural 3 areas, and they enrolled 16 
percent of the student population; 

• Twenty-two percent (18,623) were located in small towns 4 , and they enrolled 21 
percent of the student population; and 

• Ten percent (8,136) were located in large cities 5 , but enrolled about 13 percent of 
the student population ( Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 1995). 

The total population of students enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools was 
approximately 43.5 million. Figure 1 presents a more detailed distribution of public schools 
and students. 




3 A place with fewer than 2,500 people and coded as “rural” by the Census. 

4 A town not wi thin an MSA, with a population between 2,500 and 24,999. 

5 Central city of an MSA with a population of at least 400,000, or a population density of at least 6,000 
people per square mile. 
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FIGURE 1 

Percent distribution of schools and students, by community type: 

1993-94 
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SOURCE; National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, School Universe, 1993*94 



Data from the most recent Schools and Staffing Survey show that, in 1993-94 6 , 59 
percent of rural/small town 7 and 63 percent of central city 8 students were enrolled in mid- to 
high-poverty schools. A mid-poverty school is one in which 21 to 40 percent of students were 
poor 9 , and a high-poverty school is one in which 41 percent or more students were poor (after 
Lippman et al., 1996). Figure 2 presents these data. 



FIGURE 2 

Percent distribution of students, by school poverty concentration 
within community type: 1993-94 
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Total Central Urban Rural/Small 

City Fringe Town 
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SOURCE; National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey , 1993*94 
Figures based on analysis conducted by Pelavin Research Institute. 




6 Analysis conducted by Pelavin Research Institute, using the 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey data. 

7 Rural/Small Town comprises a rural place with a population of less than 2,500 and defined as rural by 
Census, or a small town with a population less than 25,000, but greater than or equal to 2,500 and defined as 
urban by Census. 

8 A large central city (a central city of a SMSA with a population greater than or equal to 400,000, or a 
population density greater than or equal to 6,000 per square mile) or a mid-size central city (a central city of a 
SMSA having a population less than 400,000 and a population density less than 6,000 per square mile). 

9 Students receiving free or reduced-price lunch. 
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